Greek Tragedy
Now we can see why the Baahae is so complete a contrast with plays like the Troades ; it is because once more the tragic theme can be entirely projected into the action ; there is reai symbolism, not a diagram. No longer do we see collective or impersonal oppressors wronging collective victims whose characters can be of very little significance. The theme of the Bacchae is neither abstract nor passive ; we have said good-bye to women crouching at altars. The theme is not public wrongdoing or folly, but a sharp opposition between one mind and another l; one that can not only be completely expressed in dramatic imagery, but also expressed in a single situation brought to a sharp focus and developed * inevitably'. All the dramatic inconveniences of the earlier method have disappeared.
But we have suggested too that the composition of the Bacchae is superior even to that of the Medea and Hippolytus. For this also an explanation lies to hand. In the Medea the ' irrational' is the character of the heroine, and in order to give this full scope, to suggest that it symbolized a cosmic force, Euripides had to incur the censure of Aristotle, for Medea is subject to the limitations of being human. In the Hippolytus the * irrational' is symbolized by the goddesses. These have to work behind the scenes, so that the drama exists on two planes at once. But in the Bacchae, thanks to the brilliant stroke whereby the god takes the form of a votary, the symbol of the ' irrational' is in the thick of the fight all the time, yet without the human limitations of Medea.
This stroke made possible another, the chorus of Bacchants. In the Medea and the Hippolytus the chorus is, at one time or another, of little dramatic use, if not even a positive inconvenience ; certainly it is not in a position to keep before our minds, as this chorus does, the necessity and the power of that against which the victim is pitting himself: with this chorus Euripides returns to the great tradition. It is no ideal spectator but an actor; not in the obvious sense that it engages with 1 Really between two minds (Cadmus' and Pentheus') and another. Each * mind' can be projected into a life-like character, and the dramatic genius of Euripides appears in the skilful way in which these two persons avoid obscuring each other. The sophistical, political attitude is given to Cadmus, and through him to his daughters, the moralism to Pentheus; and instead of making Dionysus (in a duplex plot) destroy these separately, he makes the one destroy the other.
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